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7 "FH general reception . the 7 aun Life has made a feventh edition 
_ neceſſary. 


This republication furniſhes a proper e to corrett fach petty 
errors as are the uſual effects of pamphlet-writing and of pamphlet- printing. 
But, there were ns errors in the incidents of the Life : the facts had been 


diligently collected, and the circumſtances were preciſely fiated. 


Mr. Pain has noticed THE LIFE in his ſecond part of Rights of 
Man: yet, however urged by interefl, ar quickened by ſhame, he has not 
controverted one aſſertion; he has confirmed ſome fats, without denying any: 
and, of conſequence, he has admitted the whole of the following narra- 
tive 74 be true, which indeed could not be difputed, torthout contradicting 
dates, and invalidating recards. 


* 


But, his admirers have found an apology for him, though he could find 
none for himfelf. What ſignifies the profligacy of his character, ſay 
they, I he write à good back © Before we can, however, determine, whe- 
ther a book be good or not, we always make ſome neceſſary inquiries. The 
moment we take up a volume, we aſk, Who is the author, that we may 

judge of his purpoſe from his character; whether he write as @ cool di 
quiſitor, or as a furiaus incendiary : If it be a hiſtory, we inquire as to the 
veracity of the hiſtorian, that we may be ſatisfied how far we can truff 
him: if it be a political treatiſe, we alſo aſe, if the writer have probity, 
that we may be convinced, whether he mean to inform, or delude, Now, 
Mr. Pain's writings are partly hiſtorical, and partly diſquifitive. Of con: 
ſequence, the follnving narrative will furniſh anſwers to all thoſe pre- 
vious inquiries ; thereby enabling the reader to determine, whether the au- 
thor be an honeſt mon, who means well, or an utter profligate, who intends, 
miſchief; and whether his books, either as ta their tendency, or their exe- 
cution, merit the approbalion, or the contempt of the ar ; the ſhelf of 
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Iru ou As PAIN, &c. &c. &c. 
E W men have exhibited a life more worthy of notice, either 
4 as an example to be avoided by the preſent times, or as a leſſon 
Wo be learned by after ages, than the character, whoſe actions we 
are now to relate. 
At Thetford he was born, on the 29th of January, 1730-7. His 
Mrither was Joſeph Pain, the ſon of a ſmall but reputable farmer, a 
ay-maker by trade, and a Quaker by religion: his mother was 
rrances Cocke, the 17 2 of an attorney at Thetford, and of the 

W eſtabliſhed church. Joſeph Pain was a reputable citizen, and though 
pocr, an honeſt man: Frances Cocke was a woman of a four tem- 
per, and an eccentric character : and they were married in the pa- 
riſh of Euſton, near Thetford, on the 20th of June, 1734 *. BY 
this act of taking his wife from the church, Joſeph Pain was, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Quakers, at once expeiled from their com- 
munity. But, neither this irregularity, nor this expulſion, prevented 
that benevolent ſect from pitying his diſtreſſes through life, and re- 
lieving his wants as they were ſcen. The father and mother both 
lived to know their ſon's vices, to pity his misfortunes, to hear of 
his fame, but to partake little of his bounty f. It aroſe probably 
from the tenets of the father, and from the eccentricity of the mo- 
ther, that Pain was never baptized t, though he was privately 
named ; and never received, like true Chriſtians, into the boſom of 
any church, though he was indeed confirmed by the biſhop of 
Norwich: This laſt circumſtance was owing to the orthodox zeal: 
of Miſtreſs Cocke, his aunt, a woman of ſuch goodneſs, that though 
ſhe lived on a ſmall annuity, ſhe imparted much of her little income 
to his mother, while he was not very ſolicitous about his aged 
parent, amidſt his cares for mankind, | 

Pain was educated at the free-{chool of Thetford, under Mr, 
Knowles, who, whatever were his merits, is ſaid to have never riſen 
to be maſter. The expence of young Pain's education was de- 


* See the regiſter of the pariſh of Euſton. 
F Joſeph Pain was buried at Thetford on the 14th of November, 1786, aged 958, 
Frances Pain, widow, was buried on the 18th of May, 178g, and recorded to be 94 5 but, 
as the was born in January, 1697-8, the pariſh regiſter makes her age to he greater than 
it was, though ſhe had far outlived the period which is aſſigned to mortals. | 

As he was not baptiſed, the baptiſm of Thomas Pain is not entered on the pariſh books 
of Thetford. It is a remarkable ſact, that the leaves of the two regiſters of the pariſhes of 
St. Cuthbert's and St. Peter s, in Thetford, containing the marriages, births, and burials, 
from the end of 173 to the beginning of 1737, have been completely cut out. Thus, 8 
felony has been committed againſt the public, and an injury done to individuals, by à hand 
very malicious and wholly unknown. Whether our author, when he refided at Thetford. 
in 1787, looked into theſe regiſters for his own birth; what he ſaw, or what he did, we 
will not conjecture. They contain the baptiſm af his ſiſter Elizabeth, on the 28th of 


Auzuſt, 1738. 
4 A 2 fra ed 


4 < 
frayed chic. / by his father, with 
tions. He,was deemed a ſharp be 
he left n6 performances which Gag 
attainments. His ſtudies were direc 
is uſeful, more than to what is ora 
and cyphering, which are ſo commodiſ 
to claffical knowledge, which is ſo de 
ſuch inſtruction, he left the ſchool, at.th 
to learn his father's trade. The buſinelt | 
Yiked, nor indeed any occupation, which 
and ſteady effort. He, however, worked 
ſtays for the ladies of Thetford, during! | 
Gort while that he laboured with a couſin, ' ** 
girls of Shipdam, in the county of Norfolk 4 Wut 
hus been educated, according to the recommeſh OL, \ 
though a trade be better than houſe and land 5c "val 
houſe, and land, are of no avail, if the perſon . 
tude, nor any heedful induſtry. N 
At the age of nineteen, and in the year 1756, ud cor 
t ured to London, the common receptacle of the fally* 
of the needy and the opulent, of the buſy and the 
crowd, which confounds the greateſt with : leaſt, Pall . 
oiſtinguiſhed. He worked for ſome time with Mr, Me 
noted itay- maker, in Hanover-ſtreet, Long-acre. 

He was after awhile prompted by his reſtleſſnoſs, to"lookilh 
proſpects at Dover, in 1758. For almoſt a twelvemoWi 
worked with Mr. Grace, a reſpectable ſtay-maker in that! 
cinque-port. Meantime, Miſs Grace either won our author 
or Pain attempted to win the heart of Miſs Grace, Ant 
father was thus induced to lend him ten pounds, in order to ena 
our adventurer to ſet up as a maſter ſtay-maker at Sandwich. 
is it certain, that he neither married the lady, nor repaid the' 1 
though Mr. Grace be {till alive, and in no opulent circumſtance: 
to reclaim the debt. 

At Sandwich he ſettled in April, 1759. Biograpligis 3 beet) = 
diligent to diſcover in what houſes famous men had lived at particular + 
periods of their de preſſion, or their elevation. Of our author it ch 
be only told, that he lodged in the market-place. "The well known.* b 
antiquary of this ancient port has at length determined, that he Was 
not the firſt who had here uſed the m yſtery of Tay. making. It is; = 
however, certain, that he practiſed * arts. There is a tradition, 4 
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that in his lodging he collected a congregation, to whom he preached 4 
as an independent, or a methodiſt, | | 1 
* He inderd tells himſelf 7 Ripbrs, part ii. p. 91] what ſurely cannot be true, That 5 f 


Death.“ He was certainly bora on the 29th of January, 1736-7 : ie was, of courſe, lix- 
teen on che 29th of January „ 1753. Bur, the wan was not declared againſt France till the 

; 47th of May, 1756, when he had entered into his twentieth year: The Terrible was fitted 
out probably in the ſummer of 17 56, and was certainly captured in January 1957. T pes 

facts evince How little Pain is to be truſted, whey he does pretend to give a paſſage of his 


when little more than fixteen years of age, 1 entered on boars the Terrible privateer, Capt if 
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"THOMAS PAIN. : . 
= thus occupi ied, he became enamoured of the perſon, or the 
of Mary Lambert, the waiting woman of the wife of + 
Jolly, an eminent woollen-draper at Sandwich. Mary 
| bert, whois ſtill praiſed by her own ſex as a pretty girl of mole 
our, Pain married on the 27th of September, 17594. 
4 oas the. dauꝑbtet of James Lambert, who, with his wife Mary, 
'% & by of Sſttin bourne, as an exciſeman, ſome time before the year 
4 "as. "fon after. diſmiſſed for miſconduct. © On this 
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be r 3 hep, but made 3 gains, by actiug as bum- 
533 yet he died in bad circumſtanccs, on the 
5 ly wife dying about the ſame time, in a 
Nomen of Sandwich, to this. hour, exprels m 
| SALE a rb ſhould have Webel ad u fellow : yet, 
> Mat wat 1 e ewenty-oneÞ ; while. Thomas had only 
. two“ The zac 18, That our author has always ap- 
32 12 4 855 # dozen years older than he was, owing to 
Krdneſs ofthis fentures, of to the ſcars of diſeaſe, | 
Marriage ide gteat⸗ ach of a man's life. Pain was 
to maintaf bis * e mly by his trade, The tradition of 
5 „chat be expected a fortune on his marriage, 
Rexpectadiot there are doubtleſs degrees of 
pa ion A m beginning life, as a {tay-maker, on ten pounds 
of Yor wed money, 8s ather hopes and other fears, than men of 
Yai wealth” gaboundedexvectancy. Diſappointment has a ſad effect 
"a, Mtiwnion,.. Two months had hardly elapſed, when, 
Adventitrec's ill ufage of his wilt became apparent to the whole 
5 vn; and excited the mdignation of ſame, with the pity of others. | 
EEE by the genuine gobdneſs of the Engliſh character, Mrs, - | 
y. relieved the diftreſſes of her old favourite with conſtant ſolici- | 
I 56 Ihis unhappy couple dig noftive long in comfortleſs lodgings, *] 
He ok the bout of Mrs. Rainier; gext the Board- yard, on Dolpnin | 
ke oithdut being ablé tc furpiibt. Mr. Rutter, a reputable up- 
Mer of Sandwich, ſupplied him with ſuch furniture as he wanted. 
ur ire long appeared, that our advemturer deſired relief as much as he 
Wor relidence. And being enbarrafled with debts, and goaded by | ? 
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as thus obliged to depart in the night between the leventh 
ann. of April, 1760, from Sandwich, with his wife, to Margate 
Hh him the ſtays of a cuſtomer, and a ſtove of his houſe, 
We ſol by aaction the furniture, which Mr. Rutter had 8. y 
M prreredit 5 5; ſp: ſtays being recovered by a timely claim, 


* ” 
oth. Ne thars is. the following entry :>>Thomas Pain, of the pariſh of } a | 
i Cn of. Sandwich, in Kent, bachelor, and Mary Lambert, of the ſame .; 1 
v ee in 'thjs church, by licence, this 27th day of- Sept. 1759, — | 
= „ III wt | res Bunce, W ; 
DER 3 TAT Pam; 
SIN * mar en 
8 1 + oth? >: 
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TE, 5 9 hs mes. and Ma ry g was baptized on the aft of Jana, *Y 
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Pain, we fear, committed on this occaſion an old crit, 
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Which has now a new name. In Henry VIIIth's days, he who ob- 
tained another's property by falſe tokens, was puniſhed, by pillory, 
as a cheat. In George [14's reign, perſons convicted of obtainin 


= goods by falſe pretences, were to be tranſported, as ſwindlers. H 


ain bcen indicted at the Old Bailey, he might have inſiſted, as he 
ſtill inſiſts, that the laws of England did not exiſt. The court 


Þ would, probably, have either ſent him to Bedlam, or to Bridewell z 


or have proceedec with the trial, and adjudged the guilty culprit to 
the colonies, or the cart's. tail, : 
When our adventurer had ſettled his various affairs at Margate, he 


once more mingled with the crowds of London. Of the fate of 


his wife, rumour has ſpoken variouſly. By ſome the is ſaid to have 


155 periſhed on the road of ii! uſage, and a premature birth. The wo- 


men of Sandwich are poſitive, that ſhe died in the Britiſſ. Lying-in 


' Hoſpital, in Brownlow-ftreet, Long- acre; but the regiſter of this 


we 
» 


charity, which is kept with commendable accuracy, evinces, that 
ſhe had not been received into this laudable refuge of female wretch- 
edneſs*, And there are others, who have convinced themſelves 
by diligent enquiry, that ſhe is ſtill alive, though the extreme ob- 
ſcurity of her retreat prevents ready diſcovery, The trials, which 
Pain had made of his trade, as they had brought him no plea- 
ſure and little gain, induced him to renounce it at this time for 
ever. When a youth, he had inquired into the duty, and envied 
the perquiſites, of an exciſeman. His wife had, doubtlets, ſpoken 
of the emoluments of her deceaſed father. And he was induced 
by theſe conſiderations, in July, 1761, to ſeck for ſhelter in his fa. 


ther's houſe, that he might proſecute in quiet privacy, at Thetford, 
the great object of his future courſe. 


bliſhed in the exciſe, on the 1ſt of December, 1762, at the age of 


i After fourteen months of ſtudy and trials, Pain was efta- 


Ecwenty-tive, He owed this gratification of his wiſhes to the "ny 


found no ſuch perſon as Miſtreſs Pain to have died in ity during t 


interference of Mr. Cockſedge, the learned recorder of 'I hetford. 
He was immediately ſent, as a ſupernumerary, to gage the brewer's 
calks at Grantham ; and on the 8th of Auguſt, 1764, he was em 
ployed to watch the ſmugglers of Alford. Whether, While he. 
thus walked as a ſupernumerary at Grantham, or rode as an ex- 
ciſeman at Alford, his practices had been miſrepreſented by malice, 
or his diſhoneſty had been detected by watchfulnels, tradition has not 
told us: but, it is certain, that he was diſmiſſed from his ofice, for 
miſconduct, on the 27th of Auguit, 1765. 

Our adyenturer was now reduced to extreme wretchedneſs. He was 
abſolutely without food, without raiment, and without ſhelter. Bad, 
however, . muſt that man be, who finds no friends in London. He 
met with perſons, who, from diſintereſted kindneſs, gave him clothes, 
money, and lodging. Thus he lived till the 1ith of July, 1766, 
when he was reſtored to the exciſe. But mere reſtoration did not 


* A diligent ſearch in the books of the London Lyn in 1 45 in the City Road, 
e years 1760, or 1761. 
dae 
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bring him preſent employment. And he was about the ſame tine 
"obliged to enter into the ſervice of Mr. Noble, who kept the great 
Academy in Leman-ſtreet, Goodman's-fields, at a ſalary of twenty 
pounds a year, with five pounds for finding his own lodging. Here he 
continued, teaching Engliſh, and walking out with the children, till 
Chriſtmas, 1766, diſliked by the miſtreis, who {tili remembers him, 
and hated by the boys, who were terrified by his hacthneſs. Mr. 
Noble relinquiſhed his uſher, without much regret, to Mr, Gard- | 
nor, who then taught a reputable ſchool at Kenſington: yet, owing 
to whatever cauſe, he walked with Mr, Gardnor's ſcholars only 
the three firſt months of 1767. His deſire of preaching now re- | 
turned on him: but applying to his old maſter for a certificate f 
his qualifications, to the bithop' of London, Mr. Noble told his 
late uſher, that ſince he was no ſcholar, and had no good cha- 
racer, he would not recommend him as a proper candidate for or- 
dination in the church. Pain, however, determined to per- 
ſevere in his purpoſe, without regular orders. And he preached in 
Moorhelds, and in other populous places in England, as he was 
urged by his neceflities, or directed by his ſpirit. 'I he text, which _ 
ſo emphatically inculcates, meddle not with them that are given ta || | 
A change, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, he ſuperficially explained, or ſeldom 
4 enforced, | | 
b T he ſcene ere long ſhifted : and our adventurer was at length to play 
an old part on a new ſtage. In March, 1768, he was ſent, aſter 
ſome delays, to be excife-officer at Lewes, in Sullex. He now 
went to lodge with Mr. Samuel Ollive, a tobacconiſt and ſhop- 
keeper of fair repute, in Lewes: but he ſeems to have learned no 
practical leſſons from his former diſtreſs. At the age of thirty- one 
he was rather ambitious to ſhine as a jolly fellow among his private 
companions, to whom, however, he expoſed a temper, obſtinate and 
overbearing, than to be conſidered by his official ſuperiors as an ex- 
ciſeman, remarkable for diligence and fidelity. He lived on, ſuſ- 
pected as an exciſeman, and unbeloved as a friend, with Samuel 
Qllive till bis death, in July, 1769. This worthy tobacconift Yied 
rather in bad circumſtances, leaving a widow, one daughter, and ſe- 
vera] ſons, who have proſpered as induſtrious citizens, and are re- 
ſpected as honeſt men. Pain, attempting to retain ſome of the 
eFects of the deceaſed, was turned out of the houſe by Mr. Atterſal, 
the executor, with ſuch circumſtances as implied diſtruſt of his ho- 
neſty, He found his way, however, into the houſe of Ollive, in 1970, 
by means of the widow and the daughter, who, doubtlets, looked on 
him with other eyes. He opened ere long the ſhop, in his own name 
45 a grocer, and on his own behalf continued to work the tobacco- 
mill of Ollive, however contrary both the ſhop and the mill were to! 
the rules of the exciſe, Such was his addreſs, or his artifice, 25 
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though he had promoted the buying of ſmuggled tobacco, he w 
"_ for ſeveral years, to cover his practices, and to retain his prog 
[ | Or, : . 4 5 : * 
The year 1771 forms one of the happy periods of his life, A4 
the age of thirty-four he now married Elizabeth Ollive, the Wr | 
38 | 9 
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of his old landlord, who was eleven years younger than himſelf 4, 
and who was a woman of ſuch goodneſs, as to attract men of higher 
rank and greater delicacy. Pain had, however, gained her affections; 
and ſhe would have him, contrary to the advice of Mr. Atterſol, her 
father's friend, and to the remonſtrances of her own relations. This 
marriage began inauſpiciouſly and ended unhappily. Before our adven- 
turer could have obtained his marriage-licenſe, he {wore that he, was a 
bachelor, when he knew, that he was a widow:r, if indeed his firſt 
wife were deceaſed 4 Pain was, on this occaſion, inſtru- 
mental too, with his eyes open, in entering on the regiſter that he 
was a bachelor, tnough he knew he was a widower. Now, the Mar- 
riage-act, declares it to be felony without benefit of clergy, wilfully 
to make a falſe entry on the regilter, with intention to defeat the 
ſalutary purpoſes of the law, in recording truth, diſcriminating cha- 
racters, and aſcertaining property. | 
After thele viciſſitudes of fortune, and thoſe varieties of fame, our 
adventurer commenced public writer in 1771. The electors of New 
Shoreham had lately acted in ſuch a manner as to make a new elec- 
tion necetlary. The poets of Lewes were called upon by the candi- 
date of faireſt pretenſions, to furniſh an election ſong. Pain pro- 
duced the beſt, and got three guineas for his pains. It may, then, 
be doubted, whether it be ſtrictly true, what he aſſerted, in his news- 
paper altercations, in 1779, that till the epoch of his Common Senſe, 
he had never publiſhed a ſyllable. 
If the diſtributing of printed papers be publication, it will ſooa ap- 
ar, that Pain had not been quite innocent, of publiſhing iu 
England. He had riſen, by ſuperior energy, more than by greater 
honeſty, to be a chief ameng the exciſemen. A deſign was formed 
by the exciſe officers throughout the kingdom, to apply to Parhament 
for a conſideration of the ſtate of their ſalaries. A common contri- 
bution was made for the common benefit. And Pain engaged to 
write their Ciſe, which he produced, after many months labour, in 
1772. This is an octavo pamphiet of twenty-one pages, which, ex- 
cluſive of The Introduction, is divided into two heads; The State of 
the Salary of the Officers of Exciſe ; Thoughts on the Corruption, ariſing 
From the Poverty of Exciſe Officers. On theſe topics he ſays all that 
the ableſt writer could have ſaid, But, if our author's maiden 
pamphlet be inſpected by critical malignity, it will be found, like his 
maturer writings, to abound in the falſe grammar of literature, and 
the falſe thoughts of inexperience, His firſt pamphlet will be 
conſidered as his beſt performance by all thoſe, who regard truth as 


* The following entry appears on the pariſh regiſter of St. Michael, in Lewes: — Thomas 
Pain, bacbeler, and Elizabeth Ollive, ſpiniter, were married in this church, by licenſe, the 
26th of March, 1771. Py me, RogezT AvuSTEN, Curate. | 


Witneſſes, (Signed) 
HENRY VERRALLe THOMAS PAIN. 
Tromas OLLIVE. EL1i1zaBETH OLLIVE. 


It is a very remarkable fact, that the marriage affidevits, within the diſtrict of 
Lewes, during 1771, the year of Pain's marriage, ſhould be miſſing; yet, that the marriage 
affidavits, during 1770 and 1772, ſhould be jafe. Whether this loſs happened by deſigri, 
or accident, ve wil: not conjecture, though we think the coincidence rather extraordi- 
Ra7'Ys b. | a —— 0 
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** THOMAS PAIN. 3 
ſuperior to falſhood, modeſty. to impudence, and juſt complaint to 
factious innovation. 1 1 
Four thouſand of The Caſe were printed by Mr. William Lee, of 
Lewes, in 1772. But even the copies, which were intended for the 

Members of Parliament, were not all diſtributed. Pain on that occa- 

fon alſo wrote a letter concerning the Nottingham officers, which was 

printed on a folio ſheet ; and to theſe he added another letter, en- 

forcing his Caſe, on a folio page. Yet, all theſe efforts ended in no ap- 

plication to Parliament, though our adventurer buſtled in London, 
through tbe winter of 1773- TI he exciſemen could only reproach their 

inſtigator for receiving their money, without obtaining them redreſs, | 
And of Pain, the printer complained, that he had not been paid for 
printing, though much had been contributed, and little had been 
ſpent. This is.a memorable inſtance how eaſily men may be led 
on to complain of their preſent ſituation, without any other ſucceſs, 
than making their ſubſequent condition worſe than their firſt. 

Thoſe were not Pain's only cares. With the year 1774 misfor- 
tunes crowded faſt upon him. He is one of thoſe characters, who, 
as they attend more to other men's affairs than their own, are fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed, in the world, by misfortunes. His inattention 
to his ſhop ere long left him without a ſhop to attend. Difficulties 
ſoon brought on diſtreſs; and diſtreſs drove him to do what ſtrict 
honeſty did not abſolutely warrant. He made a bill of ſale of his 
whole effects to Mr. Whitfield, a reputable grocer at Lewes, who 
was his principal creditor z and who, ſeeing no hope of payment from 
his conſtant irregularities, took poſſeſſion of the premiſes, which he 
diſpoſed of as his own, in April 1774 *. The other creditors, thinkin 
themſelves outwitted by Whitfield, and cheated by Pain, let looſe the. 
terriers of the law upon him. Like other hunted animals, our adven- 
turer ran for refuge to the Whitehorſe · inn, in the cock- loft of which he 
lay, without bedding, and but for the female ſervant, had been with- 

out food, till Sunday ſet him free. - 
Troubles ſeldom come alone. He had long been known at Lewes 
as an officer, inattentive, if not unfaithful. He had ſometimes con- 
deſcended, for the purpoſe of concealment, to drink a bottle with the 
examiner+F., But, the eyes gf the exciſe were not to be blinded b 
bottles. With the watchfulneſs, which makes the exciſe the nea 


* Mr. Whitfield by publiſhing the following advertiſement, expoſed to the whole town 
ef Lewes, the deſperate ſtate of his debtor's circumſtances: “ To be fold by auction, on 
„ Thurſday the 14th of April, and foilowing day, all the houſhald furniture, ſtock in 
« trade, and other effects, of Thomas Pain, grocer and tobaccunitt, near the Weſt Gate, 
« in Lewes: Alſo a hurſe-tobacco and ſnuff-mil!, with all the utenfils for cutting of 
tobacco and grinding of ſnuff; and two unopened crates of cream-coloured tone 
Ware.“ F 

+ As every ſcrap of ſuch a writer is intereſting to the curious, we have preſerved the ſub- 
join d extract of a letter from Pain to a ſuperior exciſe otficer, dated at Lewes, the agth 
of March, 1774: ö 5 


„ Deac Sir, | ART 8 | 
«« have requeſted Mr. Scott to put ye zd and 4th rd. books for 74 under examination, - 

« for as-l was in London almoſt all laſt winter, I have no other, which have any buſineſs i 

« them Requeſt the favour (if nor tob inconvenient) to inquire and inform me when they | 

ate ordered and if you can find out the examiner, defire you" wilt drink a buttle or two © 

* of 3wine Wh bin —I ſhould like the heater to go in as fait $8 it can.” 4 


collets', 
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10 ee THE LIFE OT 
collector, at the ſmalleſt rate, his ſuperiors had for ſome time beheld 
him, dealing as a grocer in exciſcable articles, as a grinder of ſnuff 
buying ſmuggled tobacco; at others conniving, in order to conceal 
himſelf, He was thercfore diſmiſſed from the exciſe, after 2 dozen 
years ſervice, on the 8:h*of April 1774. He petitioned for teſtora- 
tion: but, fuch was his notoriouſneſs, that his patron was unable to 
protect him. | . 
What had been ſeen at Sandwich of his conjugal tyranny was ere 
ig obſerved at Lees. Such was the meeknefſs of his wife that {He 
tered patiently: but as his embarrafſments did not molliſy a tem- 
r, which is from nature harſh; as his ſubordmation to others did 
Ot ſoften his treatment of inferiors, from neglect of his wife, he 
 7oceeded to contumely; from contumely he went on to cruelty ; 
when, being no longer able ro ſupport his repeated beatings, ſhe 
complained to her friends. She, at length, told, that at the end of 
chice and a half year's cohabitation, their marriage had never been 
conſummated. Pain ſaid in his juſtification, if ſuch baſeneſs can 
admit of any, ** that he married for prudential reaſons; and ab- 
„ ſtained for prudential reafons.” On the 24th of May, 1774, 
Pain and his wife entered into articles of ſeparation, which were 
ſkilfully drawn by Mr. Joſias >mith, a moſt reſpectable attorney of 
of Lewes; ſhe engaging to pay her huſband” thirty-five pounds; and 
he promiſing to claim no part of whatever goods ſhe might gain in 
future. | 
Our adventurer immediately hid himſelf in the obſcurities of Lon- 
don, from the contempt of women, and the indignation of men. But, 
though he was unſeen, he was not inactive; he contrived to diicover 
his wife's retreat in the houſe of her benevolent brother, who, tho“ 
he had diſapproved of her marriage, now ſheltered her diſtreſs. The 
huſband found no difficulty in ditquieting the wife's repoſe He diſ- 
puted the articles of ſeparatiqn, which be had recently executed with 
ſuch ſolemnity. On the 4th of June, 1774, his wife was terrified 
to enter into new articles of ſeparation, which amounted to a decla- 
ration on his part, that he no langer found a wife à convenience; and 
on her part, that fhe had too leng ſuffered the mijeries of ſuch a buſband. 
Neither the bankruptcy, nor diſmiſſal from office, nor ſeparation 
from his wife, wezkened Pain's intereſt |: with the late George 
Lewis Scott, a commiſſioner of cxciſe, who, having been firſt at- 


tracted by the caſe of the exciſemen, was after wards captivated hy the- 


ſoftneſs of his manner, which concealed the vileneſs of his ſpirit. 
When bis patron could not, for the third time, obtain our adventurer's 
reſtoration as an officer of excite, he recommended him ſtrongly to Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, as a perſon who could, at that epoch, be uſeful 
in America. The Doctor, having rccently felt the mortification 


of diſmiſſian himſelf, was naturally fottened by his own ſufferings, 


And he was thus induced to give Pain a letter to Mr. Richard 
Beech, a wine merchant, in Philadelphia, Pain having, in this 
manner, been obliged by his miſconduct and diſhoneſty to give up his 


#untry,” fet fait for America, in September 1774, where tumult then 


N reigned 
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reizned triumphant ; where the buſy might find employment, and the 
idle allociates; the bafe concealment, and the brave applauſe, 
Meantime, rumour carried to Pain's mother, repreſentations of his 
latter life, which were probably ſomewhat exaggerated by enmity, ot 
miſtated by malice. dhe certainly felt, that a child's ingratitude js 
ſharper than aſerpent's tooth. She was almoſt diſtrafted by her feel- 
ings; and ſhe regretted with a woman's ſympathy, that the wife, 
whoſe character had defied inquiry, and whoſe amiableneſs deſerved 
eſteem, ſhould be tied for life to the worſt of huſbands*, | 
Pain arrived at Philadelphia in the winter of 1774, a few months, 
as he recounts himſelf, before the battle of Lexington, in April, 
1775. His firſt employment, in the new world, was in the ſtation 
ot ſhopman to Mr. Aitkin, a very induſtrious bookſclier, in Phila- 
delphia, at twenty pounds a year. _. | | 
F rom the ſhop he ſtarted to the laboratory, in November 1775, 
in order to furniſh the yams op with (altpetre, when foreign ſup- 
plies were ſtopped, and domeſtic reſources were doubtfuk; He now 
employed his fertile genius in making experiments for the purpoſe of 
fixing on ſome eaſy, cheap, and expeditious method, of making ſalt- 
petre. He propoſed the plan of a ſaltpetre afiociation, for volunta- 
rily ſupplying the public magazines with gunpowder, {He thus evinced 
to the Congreſs, that he could furniſh ather inſtruments of indepen- 
dence than the pen. | 


The great, the important day, was now arrived, when Pain was 


to publiſh, on the 1oth of January, 1976, his Common SENSE, au 
octavo pamphlet of ſixty-thtee pages, This diſquiſition opens with 
a political diſcovery, which had eſcaped the ſagacity of Sydney, and 
eluded the underſtanding of Locke; “ nat ſerciety and 1 go- 


vernment are not only different, hut have different origins; that 


1 


ſociety is a good, and government an evil.” This malicious nonſente 
was not heard, however, without a ſatisfactory anſwer. Socirty, it 
was faid, is the anten of man tor the ſafety of individuals; - happintys 


* We ſubjoin the following letter from Pa.n's mother to his wife; becauſe it aſceitains 
his identity, and illuſtrates his character. * ; ; 


« Dear Daughter, ä WY 

„ ] muſt beg leave to troube you with my enquiries concerning my unhappy ſon and 
„your huſband : various ate the reports, the which 1 find come originally from the Exciſe- 
* office. Such as his vile treatment to you, his ſecreting upwards of zol, intruſted with 
um to manage the petition for advance of ſalary; and that fince his diſcharge, he have 
© peritioned to be teſtored, which was rejzeRz:d with ſcorn. Sigee which I am told he have 
ett England. To al which I beg you'!l be kind enough to anſwer me by due courſe of 
„pot. - Vou' l not be a little ſurprized at my ſo ſtrongly 3:firing to know what's become of 


„ him, after I repeat to you his undutifut behaviour to the tendereſt of patents; he never - 


* aſked of us any thing, but what was granted, that were in our poor abilities to do; nay, 
even diſtreſſed gurſelves, Whole works are given over by oH age, to let him have 20). on 
* bond, and every other tender mark a parent could poſſibly ſhew a child; his ingratitude, 
« or rather want of duty, has been ſuch, that he have not wrote to me upwerds of two 
« years.—-lf the above account be true, I am heartily furry, that a woman whoſe character 
** and amiableneſs deſerves the greateſt reſpet, love, and eſteem, as 1 have always on 
„ enquiry been informed yours did, ſhould be tied for life to the worſt of hutbands.— am, 
„dear daughter, your — mother, A. 


a r. PAIN,” 


«K P. 8. Fer Gel's ſake, let me have you anſwer, as I am almoſt diſtracted.“ 


is 
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is the end of this union; and povernment is the means for the attain- 
ment of this end: Now, if you remove the means, either in practice, 
or in argument, you at the ſame time deſtroy the end; and if you 
defeat the en, you thereby diſſolve the union. It was CAro, our 
author's moſt formidable antagoniſt, who argued thus. But Caro 
did not ſufficiently attend to Pain's purpoſe z who intended more to 
miſrepreſent than to reaſon ; more to deceive than to convince : and 
his deſign led him naturally to feparate ſociety from government, and 3 
to declare ſociety to be always a good, but government even of the "2 
beſt form, to be every where an evil. 2 

Yet, it cannot be denied, that Common Senſe was univerſally peruſed, 4 
and loudly praiſed. For the minds of the Coloniſts had been pre- 
pared by the previous publication of Burgh's Diſguiſitions; and by 
the eſſays of ſimilar writers: 


« Who fancy every thing hat m, 
« For want of mending, much amiſs." 


Common _— was at that time written t ſapport the (oy but 
the Congreſs afterwards confuted Common Senſe. At the end of ſeven 
years experience, the Congreſs determined after their independence, 
that anarchy is an evil to be 2voided, and government a good to be 
cheriſhed; that where happineſs is the end propoſed by a people, 
much muſt be ſacrificed to the means, whereby this end can alone 
be ſecured. In this ſtrain it was, that General Waſhington wrote 
the following paragraph, when he announced the final determinations 
of the united wiſdom of the New World ,—* It is obviouſly im- 
« practicable in the fœderal government of theſe ſtates, to ſecure all 
the rights of independent ſovereignty to each, and yet provide for 
« the intereſt and ſafety of all, Individuals, entering into ſociety, 
„ muſt give up a ſhare of liberty to preferve the reſt. Ihe magni- 
« tude of the ſacrifice mult depend as well on fituation and circume * 
« ftance, as on the object to be obtained.” When all was done, 
that the pen could do, the ſword was drawn, in 1776. But, the firſt 
onſet was unfavourable to the American arms. The troops of Con- 
pes were expelled from Canada in June. They were defeated on 
Long-Iſtand in Auguſt, They evacuated New York in September. 
They fled from the White Plains in October. And Fort Waſhing = 
ton was taken by ſtorm, on the 16th of November. In the midt 
of theſe defeats, Pain was prompted by his zeal, to join the army: 
but, whether to command, or to obey, curioſity could not diſcover - 
amid the din of war. It is only certain, that he accompanied the 
retreat of Waſhington, from Hudfon's River to the Delaware. 
When Wathington had croſſed the Delaware, the Congreſs fled. 
All were difmayed. Yet, Pain publickly thanked God, that he did 
not fear. He endeavoured, with no inconfiderable ſuccefs, to inſpire 
others with his confidence, It was with this deſign, that he publiſhed 
in the Pennſylvania Journal, on the 19th of December 1776, The 
Crifis, wherein he ſtates every topic of hope, and examines every 
motive of apprehenſion, This I y he continued to publiſh perio- 
dically, during the .continuance of hoſtilities, as often as the neceſ- 
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fity of affairs required, that he ſhould conceal truth, or propagate 


recalled to elucidate, the Congrefs affairs in the European world. 


the Committee for Foreign Affairs, on the 8th of January, 1999. Yet, 


THOMAS PAIN. 3 


falſhood; that he ſhould exhilarate deſpondeticy, ot repreſs hope. 

In the midſt of that diſmay, the Congrefs diſpatched agents to 
foreign powers, to ſolicit warlike ſtores, and to engage experienced 
officers. Our adventurer did more real ſervice, by publiſhing another 
Criſis, on the 13th of January 1777; whereby he inculcated on his 
readers to rely on their own frmneis more than on the aid of ſtran- 
gers. At firſt, their European concerns were managed 1 * m- 
mittee for ſecret Correſpondence : but, as their demands for European 
aid became more urgent, the Secret Committee was converted into 
the Committee for foreign Affairs. Of this Committee Pain was 
appointed Secretary, as an approbation of his writings, or a$ a 
reward of his labours, Ihe political epiſties of Congreſs reſted after- 
wards in his hands: The foreign correſp»ndence was now entruſted 
to his care, But, ſuch was Pain's unfaithfulne(s that his preſent ele- 
vation ended ere long in his laſting if race, In December, 1777, 
Silas Deane, the firſt and ableſt commercial agent of Congreſs in 
Europe, was recalled, to make room for William Tee, the well 
known Alderman of London. Deane arrived, in the river Dela- 
ware, on board the French fleet, in ſuly, 1778. The Sieur Gerard 
was publickly received as the French agent by Congrefs, on the ſixth 
of the ſubſequent Auguſt. In this manner was intrigue transferred 
to Philadelphia from Paris. Deane was twice heard by the Congreſs, 
on the gth and 21ſt of Auguſt, in order to explain, what he had been 


Of thoſe events, which thus intereſted the American world, Pain 
was no unconcerned ſpectator. He publiſhed his fifth Cris on the 
roth of June, 1778; his ſixth Cris in October, and his ſeventh in 
November thereafter. Without conſulting his prudence, he attacked 
Deane, who, as a ſcholar, was ſuperior to himſelf, and as an indivi- 
qual, was an honeſter man. Without liſtening to Common Senſe, 
Pain involved in the controverſy Robert Morris, the financier of 
the United States, who fepped from the floor of Hce, to cortect his 
miſrepreſentations and repreſs his inſolence. Without conſidering 
official decorum, Pain as ſecretary, retailed through the newſpapers, 
what he conhdentially knew from the foreign correſpondence. The 
Sieur Gerard was ſcandalized at an imprudent inſidelity, which diſ- 
cloſed t he intrigues of his court, Of this miſconduct the miviſter of 
France complained to the Congreſs, On the ſixth of January, 1779, 
being ordered to attend the Congreſs, Pain was aſked by Jay, 
the preſident, If he were the author of the publications on. Mr, Dee” 's 
affairs; and anſwering Yes, he was ordered to withdraw. On the 
ſubſequent day he applied to Congreſs for an explanatory hearing; 
but on motion he was refuſed ; the Congreſs, no doubt, conſidering, - 
that the public officer, who had thus acknowledged his breach of truſt, 
could not, by any explanation, re-eſtabliſh his official credit. Pain 
was thus forced to give in his reſignatiom of the office of Secretary to 


ſtrange to tell, on the 161th of the ſame month, a motion was made 
in Congrefs, for diſmiſſing him from the office, that he no longer 
. hed 
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held: And, though there were fourteen members for it, to thirteen 
againſt it, the motion was loſt ; fince the ſtates, Who alone could 
vote, were equal; there being five to five. | 

Pain however, did not repoſe in inſignificance, when he ceaſed to 
be the ſecretary of a committee. He continued to buſtle awhile ; to 
boaſt of his ſervices ; and to complain of ingratitude. The Sieut 
Gerard imagined, that he whoſe infidelity had diſcloſed many ſecrets, 
might, by refentment, be induced to reveal ſtill more. While Gerard 
complained to the Congreſs publickly, he A gs with Pain 
2288 They had ſeveral meetings, the object of which was, that 

ain ſhould be filent about Deane, Gerard made him à genteel and 
profitable offer. But our adventurer was pledged to proſecute Deane, 
Gerard renewed his intiigues with Pain: Pain conforted with Gerard: 
Gerard wiſhed for opportunities of ſhe wing Pain more /olid marks of 
his friendſhip. Pain profeſſed, that Gerard's gſeem ſhould be the only 
recompence. Thus, a penſion was offered, which was only declined ; 
and a bribe was given, though it was not accepted “. 
Pain was now made mafter of arts by the univerſity of Pennſyl- 
vania, He was choſen a member of the American Philoſophical 
Society, when it was revived by the Pennſylvania legiſlature, in 
1780. He had the comfort of knowing, that though he had made 
enemies by his petulance, he had gained friends by his publications. 
And when the Congrels had rejected him, as unworthy of truft, the 
aſſembly of Pennſylvania thought him fit for its clerk. 

But though the Congreſs had wholly rejected Pain, he did not 
ceaſe to ſcribble. Yet, all that he could write, or others could do, 
did not prevent the bankruptcy of Congreſs, in March, 1780, when 
their paper money ceaſed to circulate. He ' 2h the American citi- 
zens, ſoon after, A Crifis Extraordinary. ut, the pen had ceaſed 
to influence, during the clamour of contention, the intrigues of 
cabal, and the diſtreſſes of war. Hottilities ſeemed to ceale of them- 
ſelves, in 1752, when all parties were weary of paying for victory 
and defeat. 

The Abbe Raynal haſtened to give his hiſtory of the Revolution 
America, even before it was really atchieved. The American 


* See thoſe intrigues detailed by Pain himſelf, with little prudence and ne 
forecaſt, in Alm. Rem. 1789, Part I. p. 244-97. The following public paper 
will ſupply what is detective in Pain's detail, and evince that he is not entitled to 
cal! himſelf the Secretary of the Congreſs ; | 

| In Congreſs, January 12, 1779. 

« Congreſs reſumed the conſideration of the publications in the Pennſylvania Packet 
of 2d and Sth infant, unde the title of Common Seuſt to the Public, on Mr. Dean se? 
Afloir, of which Mr. Thomas Paine, Secretary to the Commigtee for Foreign Affairs, has 
acknowledged himſelf to be e author; and alſo the memorials of the Minifter Plenipo- 
tentiary of France of che 5th 2nd 1th inſtant, reſpeRing the (aid pubiications z whereupong 
Reſo! ved unanimaufly, I hat in anſwer to the memorials of the Hon. Sicar Gerard, Miniſter 
Plenipotentiary of bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, of the sth and 1oth inftant, the 
Prefent be directed to aſſure the ſaid Minette, that Congreſs do fully, and in the cleareſt 
and moſt explicit manner, diſavow the publications referred to in the ſaid memorials ; and 
as they are conviaced by indiſputable evidence, that the ſupplies ſhipped in the Amphitrice, 
Seine, and Mercury, were not a preſent, and hat his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the great 
and generous ally of theſe United Staczs, did not preface his alliance with any ſuppiies 
whatever {ent to America, ſo they have not authoriſed the writer of the {ai pub'ications 
to make any ſuch affertions as arg contained therein 3 but on the contrary, do highly Gife 

ap2roye of the ſame.” = | 
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| THOMAS PAIN. 
eitizens heard the Abbe with diſguſt rather than diſapprobation. 
But it was his facts more than his falſities, his independence more 
than his ſervility, which gave them oftence : he had aſſerted, that 
none of the energetic a which had produced fo many revolutions, 
w—_ among them; neither religion, nor laws, had been outraged x 
the blood of no martyr, or patriot, had ſtreamed from their ſcaffolds. 
In Auguſt, 1782, as an anſwer, Pain wrote a letter to the Abbe 
Raynal on the affairs of North America. A battle of words was 
carried on through many pages, which, like other conteſts between 
writers, who mean to delude rather than inſtruct, had ſooner for- 
ced conviction, if the diſputants had only explained their own 
eaning. 
5 Our author had ſcarcely diſpatched his letter to Abbe Raynal, 
when he wrote an epiſtle to the Earl of Shelburne. The noble 
Earl had faid in Parliament, it ſeems, in a tone which ſtill vibrates 
in the ears of Engliſhmen, that when Great Britain ſhall acknow- 
leds American independence, the ſun of Britain's glory 1s ſet for ever. 
Pain reaſons and laughs, and laughs and reaſons with our Parlia- 
mentary prophet, through a little pamphlet of twenty-eight pages. 
We have outlived the time; yet many a parliamentary prophecy is: 
ſtill unfulfilled. Great-Britain ſtill continues to walk with a giant's 
port among the powers of the earth, even without the help of. the 
| Earl's energy. 


Our ſcribbler publiſked his /a/? Criſis on the 19th of April, 1 83, 
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the ſame day that a ceffation of hoſtilities was N his 


Eitay was ſoon printed as a pamphlet, entitled Pain's Thoughts ow 

_ the Peace. In eighteen pages, he concluded his valedictory oration 
in the tollowing 1 Now, Gentlemen, you are independent ; fi 
drwun, and be happy. Without food, and raiment, and ſhelter, what 
man ever was happy? The American citizens were all ſurprized 
that they were not happy. What happineſs, alas! could they en- 
joy? They were all diſappointed in their hopes ; they were all ex- 
hauſted in their fortunes ; they were all ſuſpicious in their tempers z 
they were all uncaſy in their families, | IF 
Whether our adventurer ſmiled at the miſchief, which his pen had 
done, or lamented that his preſcriptions had not produced happineſs, 
it is impoſſible to tell. He ſeems to have been ſilent ; becauſe, 
during the-uproar of anarchy, even Common Senfe could not be heard. 
le certainly ſuffered all the miſeries of dependent penuty. He 
pulled himfelf for ſeveral years, in ſoliciting the American Aſſem- 
blies to grant-him ſome reward, for having contributed by his labours 
to make the American citizens independent, and miſerable. New- 
York conferred on him forfeited lands at New- Rochelle, which, as 
they were neither tenanted, nor cultivated, brought him no annual 
income. Pet:nſylvania gave him five hundred pounds; which, at 
ſix per cent, may be conſidered as a penſion of thirty pounds 2 
year, current money, or eighteen pounds ſterling ; and thus were 
united, What he had determined to avoid, penſion and Pain in the 
ſame paragraph, Whetber any other of the States, or the Congreſs, 
relieved our author's necds, We have never heatd. He became ge | 
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. - nerally unpopular, as his character was better underſtood. When hie 
= | wen his pen were no longer of much uſe to the United 
13 „Pain departed for France, in Autumn 1786; leaving the 
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mexican Citizens to build up, as they could, the ſeveral fabricks, 
which he had contributed fo powerfully to overturn; and a young 
woman, of New-York, of a reputable tamily, to deplore the effects 
of a proſligacy, that will probably prevent his return to America. 
What writers on government ſuppoſe to have happened, when 
8 men exificd as ſavages, actually occurred, in America, during Se 
i tember, 1787. Ihre millions of people, who were urged by their 
mier ies, aſſembled at Philadelphia, not indeed in perſon, but by de- 
legatcs, to conſider their preient calamitics. When theſe deputies 
met in Convention, with Vathington at their head, they did not 
in their deliberations, by reading Pain's Common Senſe. But, 
contider ing the general mwiſtry as a fact, they procecded to inveſti- 
gate the cauſe of 2 fad, which could not be diſputed. By running 
ſuriouſly in queſt of private liberty and of public independence, the 
„ faid tney, have involved themielves in anarchy, and reduced 
the States tu imbecility. WH conſider then, faid the Convention 
and Wafhington, felf-Jegiflation, or anarchy, as the efficient cauſe 
of all our ills. WE muſt remove the cauſe, before we attempt to 
free the poopie from its effects, WE muſt put re/{raints upon ſelf- 
tegiftation, upon jeif-attton, upon ſeif-redrejs. E muſt ſacrifice 
the principles, the paſſions, the prejudices, of ne, to the ſafety of 
millions. WE muſt re/train the liberiy of cach, in order that the 
whole may be free. WE muſt, in this manner, eſtabliſh reftraint 
as the fundamental principle of the Society, into which we are about 
£9 Enter. : 

In that numerous convention, there were men of republican prin- 
eiples, who, with Pain's Commen Senſe in their hands, and'their own 
importance in their heads, ſpoke a very different language. With 
our laſt breath, faid they, W E will retain /elf-legr/lation, that inhe- 
rent right of man to will for himſelf, WE would as ſoon relin- 
quiſh life itſelf, as part with /e/f-afton ; becauſe what are free-men, 
it they cannot do as they pleaſe 7 | | | 
In reply to theſe declamations, the convention and Waſhington 

them to remember the people's miſeries. You have rk 
that it is ſe!f-legi/lation, or the power of willing as each thinks pro- 
per, which is the real cauſe of all their ſufferiggs : ſe/f-afton, or the 
praflice ot doing what each thinks fit, is the genuine effect of that 
efficient cauſe; have you not felt how the young abuſe the old ; 
how the ſtrong overpower the weak; how the wicked oppreſs the 
virtuous : can you enjoy, your own liberty where ſuch abuſcs exiſt, 
and where all legiflate, and none obey? If you wiſh to be ſafe, you 
muſt relinquiſh this ſtate of ſavagenejs for faciety : now, what is ſo- 
ciety, but a compact, either exprefied, or underſtood, that private 
will mall ſubmit to public will; that no exe ſhall wil or do any ac- 
tion, which is incontiftent with the rules ef the many: and, what is 
tis ſubordination and this obedience but reſtraint, that muſt neceſſa- 
ai be the foundation of ſociety. | 99 5 
5 | The 
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THOMAS PAIN... + 
The few in this convention were, in this manner, obliged to ſub- 
mit to the wills, and what is of more importance, to the reafons of 
the many. And the convention and Waſhington proceeded to form 
their compact, which is the record of their union; to eſtabliſh their 
conſtitution, which is the detail of its end; and to ſettle their go- 
yernment, which is the means of effectuating the end of their union. 

In this manner, and upon thoſe principles, was ſettled the preſent 
American government, which has antwered in practice beyond ex- 
pectation. It may be of uſe to inveſtigate the cauſes of that eſta- 
bliſhment, and of that efficiency. Pain, who had inculcated by his 
Common Senſe, that no power, which needs checking, can be from God, 
was now fortunately abſent. Sad diſtrets had induced the people to 
liſten to plain truth; they had no longer a diſpoſition to believe 
Pain's doctrine, that the bet government is a neceſſary evil: and re- 
cent experience had fully convinced them, that there can be no ſe- 
curity for property, freedom, and life, unleſs reſtraint be impoſed by 
the laws, and government be obeyed, as the energy from which 
ſocial happineſs can alone be enjoyed. 

Meantime, Pain ſafely arrived in Paris, the beginning of 1787. 
He carried with him his fame as a writer, ahd the model of a bridge, 
to ſhew that he had a genius, equally formed for mechanics, as for 
politics. The French academy viewed his model, and thanked him 
for the fight ; but whether he gave the people of France a leffon or 
two »f political happineſs, we have never heard. It is however 
certain, that ſince the epoch of his viſit, the French have proceeded 


regularly, 
&« In falling out with that, or this, 
« And finding ſomewhat fill amiſs.” 


Pain, like other animals who delight in ſavage life, longed to re- 
turn ro his old haunts. And he arrived at the White Bear, Picca- 
dilly, on the zd of September, 1787, juſt thirteen years aftet his de- 
parture for Philadelphia, Neither the length of time, nor the 
change of circumſtances, prevented his former acquaintances from 
recognizing the ſpecific ſtaymaker, the individual grocer, the iden- 
rica] exciſeman : but as he had taken French leave, he met ſome ola 
friends with new faces. In London, he did not remain long. Before 
the end of September he haſtened to Thetford, where he found his 
mother, though now advanced to the age of ninety, oppreſſed by 
penury. At the, zra of independence, he had remitted to his ne- 
ceſlitous parents twenty pounds, in payment, no doubt, of the mo- 
ney, which had been lent him on bond, before his emigration, He 
now talked of allowing his mother nine ſhillings a week, to be paid 
by one Whiteſide, an American merchant, in Foce, But owing 
to the confuſion in that trader's affairs, or to ſomè other cauſe, this 
allowance was ſoon ſtopt. At Thetford, he ſeldom ſaw the compa- 
nions of his youth; he went little out, being wholly occupied in 
reading, and in writing. | 

When Pain had finiſhed his reading and his writing at Thetford, 
he returned to London: and before the end of the year 1787, he 

C. * publiſhed 
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publiſhed his Proſpelts on the Rubicon; or, an Inveſtigation inis the 


n 


2 Cauſes and * F the Politics to be agitated at the Meeting 0 
77 Parliament. This is an octavo tract of ſixty-eight pages, which 
1 treats of the fate of the nation. The affairs of Holland, which 
= -- were then unſettled, are now a ſubject for hiſtory, which will do 


Juſtice to the conductors of a great tranſaction to a happy end. 
Beſide temporary matters, our author gave his opinion of money, 
credit, and banking; of agriculture, and manufacture, of com- 
merce and ſhipping : but, by remaining too long in America, he had 
allowed honeſter writers to teach the people not to be deluded by 

any factious pamphleteer. Pain's proſpe7s ſoon faded from the pub- 

lic eye. And the news-papers took the liberty to tell him, that he 
who had lately ſhewn America the road to independence, and now 
endeavoured to exalt France over England, was a fit ſubject for 
tranſportation to the one, or a proper object for the Lamp-poſt of 
the other. | 

During the year 1988, Pain was chiefty occupied in building his 
bridge. For this end, he made a journey to Rotheram, in York- 
ſhire, in order to ſuperintend the caſting of the iron, by that in- 

enious man, Mr. Walker. While thus occupied at Rotheram, 
Pain's French familiarity is faid not to have much pleaſed the Engliſh 
ladies. Their diſpleaſure did not, however, prevent the operations 
of the furnace: and the bridge was at length erected, in a cloſe at 
Leaſing-Green; being an arch conſtructed of iron, one hundred, 
and ten feet in the ſpan, five feet from the ſpring, and twenty-two 
feet in breadth. It was erected chiefly at the charge of Mr. Walker; 
but the project had colt the projector a large ſum, which was moſtly 
furniſhed by Mr. Whiteſide, the American merchant, who ſoon diſ- 
covered, that advances without returns leave the trader, ere long, 
without money or credit, 

It is, however, happy for mankind, that imprudence and folly . 
ſeldom eſcape puniſhment, Whiteſide, by truſting much money in 
bad hands, ſoon became a bankrupt. "The aſſignees, ſeeing ſo. great 
a ſum as ſix hundred and twenty pounds charged againſt Pain, cauſed 
him to be arreſted on the 29th of October, 1789, at the White 
Bear, in Piccadilly. He was carried to that commonens Doug 
houſe, which is kept by Armſtrong, in Carey-ſtreet. ere he 
lay, for three weeks, zu durance vile. But at length, paying four 
hundred and fixty pounds, which he had received from America, and 
giving his note for one hundred and ſixty more, Pain was ſet 
tree, in November, 1789, to purſue his projects, and to ſeribble 
pamphlets. 

While thus reſtrained in Carey-ftreet, by a power which he had 
never authorized, our adventurer was not inattentive to French af- 
fairs. He now haſtened to France, in order to fan the riſing flame. 
He was at length gratified, by enjoying the harveſt of his own la- 

- bours, and had the additional pleature of peruſing Dr. Price's ſer- 
mon which had been frowned from England, into France. But, 
while he faw the people of France thinking and acting for them+ 

3 ſelves, 
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ſelves, he heard with aſtoniſhment, no doubt, that the people of 
England were about to refign the prerogative of thinking. 

In this Criſs, our adventurer recroſſed the channel. He was en- 
countered, as he ran to London, by Mr. Burke's pamphlet, which was 
publiſhed a few days before the ſad celebration of the French Re- 
volution, on the 5th of November, 1790. He might have heard 
indeed, what doubtleſs quickened his ſteps, that ſuch a work was in 
the preſs, and though long delayed, was at length to appear. To 
Mr. Burke's pamphlet, every week produced a new anſwer. But, as 
his antagonifts fought him on his own ground of Jaw, their attacks 
were eaſily repulſed. The zealots of ſedition cried out for a new 
aſſault, upon a freſh field, and with new weapons, according to the 
approved method of wordy warfare. 

In this manner was our ſeribbler induced to furbiſh up his old wea- 
pons of Common Senſe, to faſhion his Criſes, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, into a new cuiraſs, and to review his projpects, that he might 
take the vantage ground to 


% Decide all controverſies by 
4% Infallible artillery.” 


A few months labour produced the far-famed pamphlet, on the 
Rights of Mon, It was printed, in February 1791, for that zealous 
citizen, Mr. J. Johnſon, in St. Paul's Church-yard ; but his regard 
for the ſhop induced him to decline the felling of prohibited goods, 
though he occaſionally dealt in Dr. Prieftley's wares. This unex- 
pected refuſal cauſed a' month's delay. A few copies were, how- 
| ever, ſmuggled into private hands, Impatience was now apparent 

on every face. At length, on the 13th of March, 1791, this tract, 
that had been thought too treaſonable, was delivered to the public, 
by Mr. J. S. Jordan, at No. 166, Fleet-ſtreet, who for this publi- 
cation has ſince been proſecuted and found guilty of ſeditious practices, 

Jo Pain this was a moment of peculiar anxiety, Beſide bis 
cares for his book, he feared that the meſſengers of the preſs might 
be even then prowling for their prey. And in order to carry the 
hounds off their ſcent, the French miniſter ran abqut, whiſpering 
in every ear, that he bad laft night procured Mr. Pain a paſs for 
Haris; though every Engliſhman, to whom this tale was told, did 
not hear with the fame patience that foreign agents ſhould. trouble 
themſelves with Engliſh aſtairs. While concealment” was thus ſtu- 
diouſly conſulted, the meſſengers of the preſs did not trouble them- 
iclves about Pain or his pamphlet. | 

Such was the agency by which this production was brought into 
tnc notice of the Ep 2 liſh nation, There were numbers, no doubt, 
vio praiſed it; becauſe they wiſhed that its tenets were triumphants 
here are ſome who, in every country, rejoice to ſee real learnin 
detted by groſs illiterature. And the Conſtitutional Society, whoſe 
bulineis it is to ſpread conſtitutional information, ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mended this ſeditious tract to the peruſal of the people. | 

But it was ſtill to encounter the critics. They divided their 
ſtrictures into two heads; the manner, and the matter. With regard 
to the Ait, they obſcrved, one as the language immediately offers 
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itſelf to the reader's eye, and muſt ultimately inform the reader's 
underſtanding, it is an eſſential object of the critic's animadverſion. 
Like fair critics, they gave examples, as the beſt proofs of their pre- 
cepts; and they arranged their obſervations, and ſtated their quota- 
tions in the following order: 

THe BAD GRAMMAR OF A CHILD,— THE BAD GRAMMAR OF A 
MAN.—BARBARISM,—SOLECISM.—IMPROPRIETY. 

The critics proceeded, Sec;nd;;, as they had propoſed, from the 
language to the ſentiment ; from the manner to the matter of our 
author's great performance. 

This is a diſquiſition, ſaid they, with regard to RiGHts or MAN. 
And with great artifice he follows up his deluſive purpoſe, by en— 
larging chiefly on the ſavage rights of men, without regarding much 
their „cia rights. 

The critics were thence led into a very learned inquiry as to FE 
cauſe that NONSENSE en eſcapes being de tected, beth by ras WRITER 
and THE READER. They diſcovered various cauſes of this com- 
mon occurrence ; namely, confuſion of thought; affectation of ex- 
cellence; want of meaning; and cont: idering, that our author's 
pamphlet had been aFecedly praiſed, and politically 'propagated, 
they exhibited various examples of our author's NONSENSE, 

After a learned expoſition of the cauſes why writers bite, and 
readers read NONSENSF, without perceiving that they write and read 
102. nf:cally, the critics proceeded regularly to review the matter of 
Mr. Pain's pamphlet under the three heads, into which he divides it 
himieit: the argument, the bi/?ory, the miſcellaneous. 

It was a fad fight, ſaid they, to ſee, at the opening of the contro- 
verſy, Pain turn his back on his e. Mr. Burke had conſidered 
the Britiſh Conſtitution as an era! authority, and the legiflative 
power, the executive power, and the judicial power, as "exiſting 
energies, that preſerve the quiet of the public, 2nd produce the hap- 
pineis of the people. On the other hand, Mr. Pain, throughout 
Dis arg: Ment, not only ſuppoſes, but aflerts, that the Britiſb confli- 
zution no where exijfs, As a logician, then, he ſupj 1ofes what he 
ounht to prove 5 ; he talks in oppoſition to facts; and he endeavours 
to perſuade others to den the authority of thoie laws, to which he 
had becn himſelf obliged to ſubmit when confined in a ſponging- 
houſe. 

The great art, ſaid the critics, of Mr. Pain, as a writer, conſiſts 
in milquoring plainly, or mitrepreſenting deſignediy, the poſitions of 
his adverſary : without reflecting, that the day of detection would 
come, when the ſophiſter would be exhibited to thoſe whom he tried 
to delude, as an object of ridicule. 

In treating of rights sf man, aid the critics, * Pain either art- 
fully, or ignorantly, reters alw avs to the rights of ſavages; never 
to the rights of cite. E "oy nation, however civilized, or how- 
ever favage, has its own c77:7 rights: we ſpeak familia arly of the 
rights of Engliſhmen, the rights of Dutchmen, and the rights of 
Ruttans, All thoſe various rights ſoring out of their ſeveral con- 
Kitutions. If there be a queſtion with regard to the rights of Eng- 


liſhmen, 
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liſhmen, we muſt refer, for a reſolution, to the laws of Engliſhmen, 
And, in the fame manner, if it be inquired, what fact conſtitutes 
the crime of fwindling in England, we mult refer to the ſtatute, 
which deſcribes the offence ; lo of perjury, forgery, and other of- 
fences, which, as they infringe the rights of particular citizens, are 
regarded as attacks upon the whole ſociety. 

This grand queſtion, then, is to be determined by the maxims of 

eneral ſociety; by the rules of the particular fociety of Great 
Britain, Thus much being ſettied, ſaid the critics, there. can be no 
doubt, that according to the laws of the land, every man, any num- 
ber of men, any community, may petition for redreſs of grievances 3 
for the repeal of an old law, or the introduction of a new one. 
This is done dàily, during the fitting of parliament, and it is 
done rightfully, | 

But the queſtion is, whether, according to the laws of Great ; 
Britain, any man, any number of men, any club of men, may at- 
tempt by violence to change government, or to alter the conſtitu- 
tion. The anſwer is, that the laws of Great Britain do not allow 
ſuch attempts; that the laws of Great-Britain punich all perſons, 
as traitors, who make ſuch attempts. Thus, Lord Loughborough 
explained the law, upon the point, when he delivered his charge 
to the grand jury, in the Borough, who was to indict the rioters, 
in 1780. Thus, upon the trial of Lord George Gordon, Lord 
Mansfield declared the opinion of the whole court, which was not 
controverted by any lawyer, or any man. 

But this mode of reaſoning has no weight with Mr. Pain, He 
declares the conſtitution of Great Britain not to exilt : the laws not 
to exiſt; the government not to exiſt; though every one feels the 
protection they give, and knows the puniſhment they inflict, It is 
not tufficient to aſſert any poſition, upon which Kev/utions are to be 
built, Every reafoner muit prove his own premiſes, before he be 
allowed to draw his concluſions. Now, as it is. a fact, to the truth 
ot which the ſenſes of a whole nation bear teſtimony, that the con- 
titution, and laws, and government of Great Britain do exiſt, it is 
apparent, that Pain, as a reaſoner, argues here, and through the 
ereater part of his pamphlet, againſt facts. 

What would be the immediate conſequences of annihilating 
{v2 conft.tution and the laws by a tumult? All the rights of ſociety, 
Walch are emanations from them, would be annihilated by the ſame 
ſtroke of violence, Whoever holds any right under the common 
iv, would Joſe it; whoever enjoys any privilege under an act of parli- 
«ment, would lofe it; whoever partakes of any franchiſe from a charter, 
ud loſe it: for all thoſe rights are derivedonly from the laws of ſociety, 

: he critics proceeded, ſecondly, to conſider the hi/torical part of 
Fan's pamphlet. As an hiſtorian, he plainly takes his fide. A 
party-pamphlet may anſwer a party-purpole : but mankind agree to 
reprubate a party-hiſtory. 

he critics proceeded, thirdly, to the miſcellaneous part of Pain's 
pamphlet. All that he had retailed in his Prſpecis an the Rubicon, 
with regard to money, and credit, and commerce, he interweaves 
into his Rights of Man. As he deals much in aflertions, he now 

diſpaſes 


ditors, but by the runners of Bow-fſtreet, 


down on themſelves, 
without regarding the general opinion, or the peace of the country, 
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diſpoſes of great abundance of ſuch goods, He is, however, chief 
anxious to prove, that there is no wealth but money. The cattle of 


the farmer are not wealth, it ſeems ; whatever wares the ſhop-keeper 
may have in the warehouſe, he is not wealthy, if he have no money 
in the till; the knowledge and induſtry of a tradeiman are not wealth, 
if he have no caſh in the cheſt, By thus aflerting money alone to 
be wealth, and ſhewing how much coin had been brought into this 
iſland, and how little remained in it; he endeavours to prove, itt 
oppoſition to facts, that Great Britain has, at preſent, leſs commerce 
and opulence, than this iſland had, in former times. 

Notwithſtanding the reviews of criticiſm, our ſcribbler received the 
applauſe of party; as he promoted the intereſts of faction. 

Pain was highly gratified by fuch attentions; yet he was 
not happy. Like honeſt Rouſſeau, he longed for proſecution. 
While fluttering on the wing for Paris, he hovered about London 
a whole weck, waiting to be taken, not by the catchpoles of cre- 


At length, ſtung by diſappointment, Pain departed for Paris, about 
the middle of May, 1791. He ſoon found, that in France his pre- 
{criptions had worked wonders. 'I he land was tumultuous, the go- 
vernment was diflolved, and people were involved in the miſeries 
of anarchy. 

An example ſoon occurred, which ought to have ſnſtructed him 
in the folly of his principles. In the mob, which aſtembled to ſee 
the return of the King, Pain ren he ritque of being banged for 
being without a Cockade in his Lat. He was now left to balance 
in the ſcale, Whether the folly of one man, or the frenzy of the mob, 
be mot nutchievous, or more inconſiſtent with freedom. 

In ne midit of this turmoil, our ſcribbler endeavoured, with more 
conſidence than frccefs, to enter into a political conteſt with the 


Abbe Syeyes, who was the father of the new conſtitution of France, 


and uno avowed his purpoſe to defend his own principles againſt 
the rojputlican ſyſtem, Pain now avowedly declared war againſt 
the 07% HELL of 6% &D cy. The Abbe, however, could not leave 
his daily occupations to til the journals with controverſy. Pain was 
preparing for his return to England. And thus ended the diſpute ; 
Witch is not much to be lamented ; becauſe, both parties had carried 


their principles into extremes, Without once looking forward to fu- 
$UTE CONIeCQUETNCES, 


Pair returned to the White Bear, Piccadilly, on the 19th of July, 
17G1, juſt time enough to partake in the celebration of the French 


revolution, on the ſubſequent day. Yet it was deemed proper, that 
he mould not appear at the dinner: and he came not to the Crown 
and Anchor {| avern till eight o'clock, when the celebrators had been 
biſtcd away by che multiti&e, 
acations, which the avowed deſigns of the republicans ſoon drew 


Wen the people ſaw them braving the laws, 


the public indignation broke forth with a diſcriminating violence, 
which, 


He partook, however, in the morti«* 
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which, as it had ſeldom been experienced, was never more deciſive. 
The republicans, however, made an uvſuccetsful effort to regain 
their influence with the mob: and, with this deſign, they publiſhed 
from the Thatched-houſe Tavera, on the 20th of Auguſt, 1791, « 
; feditious declaration, which induced the tavern- keeper to forbid them 
his houſe, and which Pain has avowed to be the production of his 


= own pen. 


.Y After this ſtorm a calm enſued. Pain deemed this a ft occaſion 
co viſit our ſiſter kingdom; with the intention of giving the Iriſh a 
3 few leſlons of political happingſs. But, on the eve of his departure, 
4 he received certain information, that c mon/trous good natured friend 


had publithed this Narrative of his Lite, through cvery county, 
town, and village of Ireland; in order to ſhew the Iriſh how much 
they might truſt to his veracity, and how much they might profit 
from his morals, On this news, Nr. Pain retired to Greenwich, 
where he might carry on, unſeen, his declared war againſt the happy 
conſtitution of England. 

From this obſcurity he emerged, on the eve of the gunpowder plot, 
at the accuſtomed commemoration of the 4th of November, by the 
Revolution Society, though he avows his deceſtation of king William 
and queen Mary. On this day, he ſeems to have been a welcome 
gueſt. When his health was drank, Pain gave, in return, as 518 
toaſt, «© The Rev:lution of the MWorid.“ When the meaning was 
aſked, there were, who cried— 


re Ceaſe expoſitor! the text is plain: 
& No church, nc lord, no law, no ſovereign.” 


From the feſtive ſcene, Pain retired into the receſſes of FrTTER- 
LANE. He gave up the world awhile, and was by the world given up: even 
tne bailiffs proved for him in vain. He converſed with no perſon but Mr. 
Horne Tooke. No one knew the place of his concealment. except Mr. 
Chapman the printer, who, being employed to print the /econd part of 
the old tune, was neceſſarily entruſted. At ihe hoſpitable table of Mr. 
Chapman, he uſed to ſpend a pleaſant evening, after the folitary 
labours of the day. This commodious intercourſe continued for 
ſeveral months; but on the 16th of January, 1792, Pain, with his 
ſal attention to the rights of women, inſulted Mr. Chapman's wife. 
Ine printer turned the author out of doors, without regarding his 
digniq, or his independance z exclaiming, that he had no more principle 
than a poſt, and no more religion than a ruffian. 

In this extremity, Pain's reſources.did nat fail him. What would 
have been a diſgrace to other men, this politician converted into. an 
accommodation, He announced in the newſpapers, without re- 
garding truth, that the meſſengers of the preſs, having frightened his 
printer, had obliged him to employ a different workman, The part 
of the work, which had been rejected by Mr. Chapman, was trauſ- 
terred to Mr, Crowther, who, as all other of Pain's printers and 

| bookſellers have each had a quarrel with him, will alfo have his, 

But the Englith world was too buſy wich its own affairs, to intereſt 
itſelf in the {quabble between Pain and bis printer. It was prefumed, 

| that 
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that the printer, who had printed Part the Firſt of Rights of Man, 
need have no ſcruples about Part the Second. ;# 

This is a three ſhilling pamphlet, which is ftill larger than part the 
ini, and which, with its dedication to Mr. Fayette, its preface, its 
introduction, its five chapters, and its appendix, extends to one 
hundred and ſeventy-eight pages. 

Writers there are, who, whatever may be their object, carry on 
their attacks by ſap rather than aflault. Pain boldly avows his pur- 
pole. He declares WAR againſt the conſtitution, the liberty, and 
property, of England, as by Jaw eſtabliſhed, He marches out with 
his blood- hounds, to hunt down every thing, which is eſtabliſhed in 
the world, however ſacred, and however legal. He is not ſcrupulous 
about the means, in order to gain his end; which is plainly to over- 
throw all that is conſtitutional, and to degrade all that is ſacred. 

A malignant critic might find in every paragraph of Pain's pamphlet, 
BAD ENGLISH—GROSS IMPROPRIETIES—BALDERDASH—MISRE- 
PRESENTATION—FALSE FACTS—and, FALSE REASONING. 

With RELIGION, indeed, he did not meddle much in his Part the 
Second. We may as well talk of a national God, he ſays, as of a 
national! Religion. 
the remains of the Pagan Syſtem, 


Let the reader, however, remem- 
ber, that, | 


«© The ATHE1sT fays, Rt LI oN 
« Is the fool's badge, worn by policy, 
& As horſe wear trappings, to ſeem fair in ſhow, 
« And make the world's eye doat on what we tcem.” 


The Societies no longer diſtributed Pain's books by avowed 
advertiſement. They had been told, by the periodical publications, 


that to patronize profligacy, and to propagate falſhood, would de- 


grade the Engliſh character. Jordan, the publither of Pain's writings, 
is now to ſuffer puniſhment as à libeller, though he acted merely as 
an inſtrument, while others enjoyed the profit. It was a diſſenting 
bookſeller in St. Paul's Church yard, who was the real undertaker, 
for circulating, by private influence, hat no wile or good man can 
ſeriouſly approve. When turbulent ſpirits propagate, by underhand 
artifice, the writings of a man, whoſe chief end is to promote 
general anarchy, it then becomes apparent that 


&« Sedition walks g 
&« With claws bowed in, and a cloſe mouth, which only 
« She keeps for opportunity of prey.” 


W hatever profit Pain may have made by his publications, he ap- 


pears to have made no haſte to pay the debts, which he contracted 


formerly as a ſtaymaker, or recently as a ſtateſman. For his note 
of hand to the aſſignecs of Whiteſide, the Bankrupt, which we may 
remember he gave, when he was releaſed from Armſtrong's ſponging- 
houſe, he was arreſted on the 14th of April, 1792, when celebrating 
the anniverſary of the Conſtitutional Society, at the London Tavern. 
He who ſo actively tells, that we have no exiſting law, was ſeized fo 
ſecretly by the law, that the ſociety knew nothing of his arreſt, He 


was carried along the ſtreet by Wild, the Bailiff, to the King's-head 
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it is, according to him, either political craft, or 


ging 
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ſponging-houſe, in Wood-ſtreet. From the confinement, which he | 
now ſuftered on account of his diſhoneſty, rather than his want, he 
was ſoon releaſed by 1 4 oſeph Johnſon, the bookſeller, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and Mr. George Wilkie, a bookſeller, who became 
his bail, Mr. Wilkie manfully diſavowed in the Newſpapers, that 
he had any connection with ſuch a character as Pain, for whom he 
became, bail, merely to oblige his neighbour Mr. Johnſon, 

Pain now redoubled his diligence to deſtroy the law, which had 

lately obliged him to pay his juſt debts. For this end, he ran about 
London and Southwark, forming Jacobin Societies, which for ſeveral 
months, have employed their zeal in overthrowing the Conſtitution, 
by propagating diſcontent and raiſing tumults. 
Whether, in proſecution of theſe projects, he tried to debauch the 
Soldiers, by writing the Soldier's friend, is uncertain. Other pamph- 
lets he avowedly wrote, which, being only repetitions of what he 
had already written, only ſhewed the malignity of his ſpirit, without 
attracting the regard of the public. He was in the mean time an ac- 
tive contributor to THE ARGUs, of thoſe treaſonable paragraphs, 
which made it neceſſary for Perry, the Editor, to flee from the face 
of the law, and which have finally ſuppreſſed the Paper. 

In proportion as Pain's exertions were deſtructive of the happineſs 

of England, they were rewarded by France, which made him a 
citizen, He was even choſen a member of the convention, that 
the Jacobin clubs were about to form at Paris, of turbulent ſpirits 
from every quarter of the world. On the 13th of September, 1792, 
he departed from London for Paris, in order to take his feat in this 
convention, On the ſubſequent day, he appeared at the Bell Inn, in 
Sandwich, where the diſhoneſt ſtaymaker, the ſwindling tradeſman, 
and the cruel huſband, was recognized. And, he found it neceſſary 
to drive off with ſpeed for Dover, Here too was he recognized, 
as the ſame ſtaymaker, who had beguiled honeſt Grace of his money, 
and his daughter. And, here he was obliged to ſkulk till the packet 
carried him to Calais. In this manner, was Pain driven away 
by popular indignation from England, and received with popular 
applauſe in France. 

What may be Pain's ſubſequent courſe or fate, it is impoſſible to 
foretel. But without the ſpirit of prophecy, it may be ſoretold, that 
in whatever country he may be, or in whatever ſtation he may act, 
he will carry this genuine hiſtory of his life along with him, as a badge 
upon his back, which will announce to all, that as a man, Pain has 
no moral character; and as a writer, that he is entitled to no literary 
fame; that wherever he may be, his great aim is to incite anarchy; 
but that his power of performance is not always equal to the vigour 


of his will. 
« Miſchief attempted, if it want ſucceſs. \ I 
« Is the contriver's puniſhment; as darts 
« Shot at reſiſting walls, in cheir return, 
« May light on them, that did direct chem.“ 
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%% A few remaining Copies of the enlarged Lirs of 
THOMAS PAIN, conſiſting of 166 Pages, may be 
had of Joax SrockxbaLE, Piccadilly. Price 28. 6d. 
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Of whom may be had the following New PUBLICATIONS, 


1. PHE RIGHTS of ENGLISHMEN, or the BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION of GOVERNMENT, compared with 
that of a Democratic Republic, Price 15. 6d. 


2. The SPEECH of the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, 


on the 17th of Febuary, 1792, on the Reduction of the Taxes, 
Price 18. 


3- A BRIEF EXAMINATION into the Increaſe of the Revenue, 
Commerce, and Navigation of Great Britain, ſince the con- 


cluſion of the Peace in 1783, the third edition with additions, 
Price 18. 


The HISTORY and PROCEEDINGS of the LORDS and 
COMMONS, during the Second Seſſion of the Seventeenth Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, in one large volume octavo, containing 
700 pages of cloſe Jetter-preſs, Price 158. half bound and letered. 


5. The HISTORY and PROCEEDINGS of the LORDS and 


COMMONd from 1784 to_ 1792, in 21 vols. Price Sl. 8. 
half bound and entered, * 1 tt my 


6. A COLLECTION of TREATIES between Great Britain 
= other Powers, collated with the Originals in the Paper Office. 


y George Chalmers, Eſq, Neatly printed in two large volumes 
octavo, Price 158. in boarde, or on fine paper 18s. 


7. The COMPARATIVE STRENGTH of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. Ey George Chalmers, Eſq. Price 38. 6d. ſewed. 


8. A COMPLETE ANSWER to PAIN'S RIGHTS of 
MAN, and the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, in two 


parts. By Sir Brooke Boothby, ' Bart, in one vol. octavo. 
Price 58. ſewed. | 


N. 


d. VARIOUS OPINIONS of the PHILOSOPHICAL RE- 
FORMERS conſidered, particularly PAIN'S RIGHTS of 
MAN. By Chailes Hawtrey, A, M. Vicar of Bampton, Ox- 
$0:ditue, Price 35, 

10, The 


— 
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10. The LIFE of THOMAS PAIN, with a Review of his 
Writings, particularly of Rights of Man, Parts firſt and ſecond, 
By Francis Oldys, A. M. of the Univerlity of Philadelphia. The 
fifth edition corrected and enlarged. Price 28. Gd. 


11. PRINCIPLES of GOVERNMENT, deduced from Reaſon, 


ſupported by ＋ Experience, and oppoſed to French Errors. 
By the Rev. R. Nares, A. M. Price 28. 69d. 


12. REMARES and PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY, who 
ſtile themſelves, © The Friends of the People;“ and Obſervations 


on the Principles of Government, as applicable to the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, Price 18. 6d. 


13. HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the SLAVE TRADE, 
and of its effects in Africa; addreſſed to the People of Great Bri- 
tain, By the Right Honourable Lord Muncaſter, Price 28. 


14. A LETTER to BACHE HEATHCOTE, Eſq. on the fatal 
Conſequences of aboliſhing the Slave Trade, both in England and 
ter American Colonies. By Henry Redhead, Eſq. Price 2s. 


15. A LETTER to Mr. THOMAS PAIN, in reply the Right 
Hon. Henry Dundas, and his two Letters to the Right Hon. Lord 
Onſlow. By a Member of the Britiſh Parliament, Price 1s. 


ib, SHORT ACCOUNT of the REVOLT and MASSACRE 
which took place in Paris on the 1oth of Auguſt, 1792, with a 
Variety of Facts relating to Tranſactions previous to that Date, 
which throw Light on the real Inſtigators of thoſe horri4 and pre- 
meditated Crimes, With a Plan of the T huilleries. By an En- 
gliſh Gentleman preſent at the Time. Price ts. 


17 The ENGLISH FREEHOLDER, addreſſed to the People of 


Great Britain, complete in 21 numbers, Price 48. 


13, A GENERAL VIEW of the AFFAIRS of the EAST 


INDIA COMPANY. By George Anderſon, A. M. Complete 
in two Parts, Price 6s. | | 


10 TEE LONDON CALENDAR, or Court and City Regiſter, 
tor England, Scotland, Ireland, and America, for the Year 1793. 
Price 28. bound, or with an Almanack, 25. 10d. 


20. The above Book, with the Companion, the Arms of the Peers, 
and the Bengal, or Eaſt Tndia Calendar, complete. Price 9s. 
und, or in Morocco extra, with gilt edges, 148. 


23. An EXPOSURE of the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC AT- 
IEMPTS to DESTROY the BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
upon the new Doctrines recammended. By a Member of Par- 
liament, and of his Maicſv's Privy Council. Price.ne .. — 
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Morſe's Geography. 


This Day is publiſhed, in One large Volume O dave, illuſt, ated with 
Maps, a new Edition, Price 8s, in Boards, or on a Superfine Nous 
Medium, Price 10s. Gd. with the Maps printed on a ſheet of fine 

thick Vellum Paper, and neatly coloured, 


T HE 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY); 


Or a View of the preſent Situation of the 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


CONTAINING 


Aſtronomical Geography.—Geographical Definitions, Diſcovery 
and General Deſcription of AMERICA and the UNITED STATES, 
—Of their Boundaries; Mountains; Lakes; Bays and Rivers; | 
Natural Hiſtory ; Productions; Population; Government; Agri- YZ 

culture; Commerce; Manufactures ; and Hiſtory.—A Conciſe 
Account of the War, and of the important Events which have 
ſucceeded, 


wITH A FARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OP 


> KegxnTucky, THE WESTERN T ERRITORY, and VERMONT,—Of 
their Extent ; Civil Diviſions ; Chief Towns; Climates ; Soils 
Trade; Character; Conſtitutions; Courts of Juſtice ; Colleges; 
Academies ; Religion; Iflands; Indians; Literary ang Humane IM 
Societies; Springs; Curioſities ; Hiſtories, &c. = 


TO WHICH 1S ADDED, 


An Abridgement of the Geography of the BriTI8H, SPANISH, 
FRENCH, and Dorch Dominions in AMERICA and the WEST. 
. INDIES. | 


Alſo of EUROPE, As14, and AFRICA. 


By JEDIDIAH MORSE; 


_ +Printed for JOHN STOCKDALE, PICCADILLY, 


C28: 3 | 
A SPLENDID EDITION or GAY's FABLES, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Tn a few Days will be publiſhed, 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED ON A SUPERFINE, WOVE, 
ELEPHANT OCTAVO, (11 Inches by 7) 


And embelliſhed with Seventy Copper- Plates, 


Engraved by Mr. HALL, Grarxces, Avpixert, BrARE, 
Mazerlt, Lovzcrove, Wirtsox, BROWw NR, 
SKELTON, CooxE, &e. 


Price to Subſcribers One Pound Eleven Shillings and 
Sixpence, in Boards, 


F ABLE 5, 
By FOHN GAY. 


TO WHICH 1S PREFIXED A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED“ FOR JOHN STOCKDALE, PICCADILLY. 


Sold alſo by Mr. ARchER, Bookſcller, Dublin. 


OE” 
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*,* 4 Liſt of the Subſcribers will be printed. 


Mr. STockDaLE aſſures thoſe Ladies and Gentlemen who may 
pleaſe to favour him with their Names, that they ſhall receive the 


hiſt Impreſſions of the Plates, and, as nearly as they can be deli- 
vered, in the Order they are ſubſcribed for. 


This work has been carefully hot-preſſed, and will be delivered in 
Boards, with filver paper betwixt each plate and the letter- preſs, to 
prevent the one from injuring the beauty of the other. 

Piccodily, eee 
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In a few Days will be publiſted, by Subſcription, in one Volume 
Royal Quarto, 
Conſiſting of Six Hundred Pages of cloſe Letter Preſs, 


Price 11. 11s, 64,--1N BOARDS; 
Illuſtrated with Maps, Charts, Views, and other Embelliſhments, 


drawn on the Spot, by Captains Hunter and Bradley, 
| and Lieutenant Dawes, 
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HISTORICAL JOURNAL 


OF THE 
TRANSACTIONS 


ob AT b 
PORT JACKSON and NORFOLK ISLAND, 


WITH THE 
Diſcoveries which have been made in 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Axp IN THE 


SOUTHERN OCEAN, 


Since the Publication of 


PHILLIP 8 VOYAGE, 


COMPILED FROM THB OFFICIAL PAPERS; 


Including the Journals of Governors Phillip and King, 
and of Licut. Ball; 


AND THE 


S · 


From the firſt ſailing of the SIRIUS in 1787, to the Return 
of that Sip s Company to England in 1792. 


By JOHN HUNTER, Es d. 
POST CAPTAIN IN HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY. 


— — 


LONDON: 


Printed for Joux SToCKDALE, PICCADILLY: 


* Gentlemen deſirous of hay ing good Impreſſions, will pleaſe to ſend 
early Orders to the Publiſher, or to their reſpective Bookſellers. 
A Liſt of the Subſcribers will be printed, and to whom the fuſk 

Impreſſions of the Plates al be delivered. 
Piccadilly, Dec. Iſt, 1792. 5 
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This Day is publiſhed, neatly Printed on a ſuperfine wrve Royal, in One 
V-lume Ociauo, and illuſtrated with a whole Sheet Map of Sicily aud 
Calabria neatly coloured, Price 78. 6d. in Boards, 


TRAVELS 


THROUGH 


SICILY and CALABRIA, 


In THE YEAR 1791, 


WITH A POSTSCRIPT, 


Containing ſome Account of the Ceremonies of the laſt Holy Week 
at Rome, and of a ſhort Excurſion to Tivoli. 


ww” — 


By THE REV. BRIAN HILL, A. M. 


Late of Quzzn's ColL ROE, Oxrord, and CHaPLain to the EAxt 
of Leven and MsLVIIL. 
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Loxpox: Printed for JOHN STOCKDALE, PiccapitLY, 1792. 
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The following Character of the above Work is extracted 
from the Monthly Review for July 1792. 


Notwithſtanding the almoſt innumerable Travels already publiſhed deſcrip. 
tive of Italy and Sicily, every new Writer, endowed with the Spirit of 
Obſervation, proves that the Subject is not exhauſted. The variable 
State of thoſe Countries ariſing Nom Circumſtances in ſome Meaſure 
peculiar to themſelves ;—we mean the tremendous Earthquakes by which 
they are ſo often agitated, continually affords Matter for new Deſcrip- 
tions and new Reflections. The recent Effects of theſe dreadful Convul- 
tions of Nature in Sicily and Calabria are well painted by Mr. Hill; who, 
we think, has delineated the characteriſtic Features, both phyſical and 
money of thoſe intereſting Countries as ſucceſsfully as any preceding 

raveller. | | | | N 


This Performance is written throughout with perſpicuity, and is enlivened 
with ſuch a Portion of ſimple Ornament as ſuits the epiſtolary Style. 
Modeſty, Cheerfulneſs, Philanthropy, and Piety, charactexiſe the Reflecs 
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The following PUBLICATIONS are printed chea 
general Circulation, for JOAN ST OCK DA] 15 


1. JUDGE AasHRURST's CHARGE to the GRAND JURY 
for the COUNTY of MIDDLESEX. rs. = Dozen, 55.-per 
Hundred, or one Thouſand for 21. 28. 


2. ONE PENNYWORTH of TRUTH, Kan THOMAS 
BULL to his BROTHER JOHN. 1s. per Dozen, 58. per 
Hundred, or one Thouſand for 21. 28. f 


3. ACURATE's ADDRESS to the MANUFACTURERS of 
BIRMINGHAM, &c. 18. per Dozen, 55. per Hundred, or 
one Thouſand for 2. 28. | 


. An INFALLIBLE RECEIPT for knowing an HONEST 


MAN from a ROGUE. - 15. per Dozen, 5s. per Hundred, or 
ane Thoufand for 21. 28. 


5. A BIRD IN THE HAND WORTH TWO.IN THE 
BUSH... 1s. per Dozen, 5s. per Hundred, or one Fhouſand for 
2l. 28. 


6. A WORD in SEASON to the TRADERS and MANU- 
FAC TURERS of GREAT-BRITAIN. Price 1s. or 21. 2s. 
per Hundred, 


INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCES of a REFORM in 


PARLIAMENT; by NOS PLAYFAIR, Price 1s. or 
21. 28. per Hundred. 29 IV 4 


8. The LIFE of THOMAS 4.8 b FRANCIS OLDYS, 
A. M. Price 18. or 21. 28. per Hundred. 


9. An ACCOUNT of the MANNER in which the PERSONS 

5 confined in the PRISONS of PARIS were "TRIED and put to 

DEATH on the 2d and 3d of SEPTEMBER lait; by an EYE- 
WITNESS. Price 15s. or 21. 2s. per Hundred. 


16. ADVICE to the TACOBIN NEWS-WRIT ERS, and thoſe 
who peruſe them. Recommended to the different ASSOCIA- | 
TIONS to ſtop the Progreſs of REBELLION ; by Dr. JO- 
NATHAN SLOW. Price 6d. or 1). 1s. per Hundred. 


11. The GENUINE SPEECH of the RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
JAMES FOX, at the Meeting of the WH. CLUB at the 
London Tavern, December 1792. With a Poetical. -Farephirals, 
Price bd. or 1}. 1s. per Hundred, 


12. A DIALOGUE between WAIT. TYLER, Miſchievous 


IOM, and an ENGLISH FARMER. Price 6d. or One 
Guinea per Hundred. 


13. A WORD of ADVICE to all TRUE CHRISTIANS. 


Price 18. per Dozen, 55. per Hundred, or One Thouſand r 
Tuo Guineas, 


*.* ANEW MAP of ZEALAND, with the RIVER $SCHELDE, 
part of HOLLAND, F LANDERS, and BRABANT ; ſhewing 

© the Situation of the SCHELDE, Kc. the preſent SUBJECT 8 

DISPUTE. Printed on a Sheet of wr der Woes fer of 


5. — * 1 — 5 12. om | 5 a «04d. 


